THE     HULA     MEN

N the 20th of December (1875) some of the
trading canoes which had left five weeks pre-
viously for Ilema returned, whilst others had gone
west as far as the Aird River. For some nights
previous to their arrival there was much night-
chanting in Tanapata, for though its inhabitants
are less numerous than those of Anuapata, they
are, as we had before experienced, much more
lively. A light land breeze had sprung up
in the early mornings for the last fortnight,
which changed an hour to two before midday
into a soft south-west sea-breeze. The night-
chanting, or hehonii was for the purpose of chang-
ing these winds into a favourable north-west wind,
to aid the canoes on their return voyage. The chief
part of their cargo consisted of sago palm, with the
sago unextracted, and a smaller portion of pure
sago already fit for use. The palm-stalk is triangular
in shape, each side measuring about six inches
wide, and containing in the centre a pulpy sub-
stance, which the natives either cut out, or by
means of pressure, squeeze, saturated with water,
through a sieve. When dry it looks like flour; the
sago, in the form of globules we are accustomed to
see in England, is artificially prepared.
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